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Wuat was certainly a sensible and practical step in the direc- 
tion of abating the dangers from the electric wires in this 
city has been taken by the subway commissioners, who last week 
addressed to the police commissioners a letter réquesting police 
assistance in enforcing rules about the stringing of wires overhead, 
which rules are intended to prevent accidents. Four inspectors of 
electrical conductors are to be appointed and will make reports of 
violations, which will be submitted to the police. The subway 
commissioners express the hope that “the proper insulation of 
dangerous currents and the protection of life and property may 
be secured.” The police will help to that end. 





ActTING under instructions from Superintendent Alfred Carr of 
Missouri, Deputy Superintendent E. W. Knott has been making a 
thorough examination of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion of this city. Mr. Knott was assisted by Aug. F. Harvey, 
actuary of the Missouri department, and four expert accountants 
whom they brought from St. Louis. They devoted twelve days to 
the work ; every facility was given them by the officers of the asso- 
ciation, and the examination went back to its organization. On 
concluding their labors the deputy superintendent and actuary 
unite in a certificate expressing their entire satisfaction with the 
business of the company and its management, and highly com- 
mend its methods of keeping accounts. They also certify that the 
officers have exercised proper diligence in paying claims, and have 
contested only such ones as should have been contested. The 
Same experts have also examined the United States Mutual Acci- 
dent Association, and commend in strong terms the methods that 
prevail in the keeping of accounts and the honesty of the manage- 
ment. ‘The United States does a larger amount of accident busi- 
ness than any other company, except one, and the examiners cer- 
tify to the fairness with which it pays claims and the care exercised 
in conducting its affairs. 





We have spent a large amount of time and money this year in 
compiling the statistics of companies, societies and associations doing 
a life insurance business on the assessment plan. We have secured 
the reports of some 450 of these companies, and they go to make 
up TuzE Hanp-Book or ASSESSMENT INSURANCE, published by THE 
Spectator Company. This book will be ready for delivery in 
about two weeks, and will give the statistics of a large number of 
assessment companies in comparative form for a series of years. 
While they show that quite a number of the companies are doing a 
Progressive business, paying their losses promptly, and accumulat- 
Ing reserve funds for the protectipn of their members, they also 
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show that there are a still larger number of them that are run at a 
very heavy cost to their members, that expenses far exceed any 
possible benefits that the members derive from them, and that they 
are on the quick and sure road to destruction. If the earnest and 
honest advocates of assessment insurance, and there are many such, 
desire to secure for that system a fair trial and possible permanency, 
they should unite in earnest and vigorous efforts to secure such leg- 
islation and official supervision as will “ knock out” at least nine- 
tenths of existing companies, reduce the opportunities for fraud to 
the minimum, and afford protection to those companies that ate 
honestly managed. While the immense volume of business trans- 
acted by the “level premium” companies, in accordance with the 
old and safe plan, is conducted by about forty companies, the num- 
ber of assessment companies, good, bad and indifferent, runs up 
into the thousands, if we include some of the alleged fraternal so- 
cieties, whose sole reason for existence is found in the life insurance 
feature of their organization. Thesame is true of assessment acci- 
dent companies ; some of these have made records that entitle them 
to public confidence, but their success has brought into the field a 
lot of speculative and worthless concerns whose sole object is to 
provide salaries for a lot of scheming and unscrupulous officers. 
We commend these statistics in THz Hanp-Boox especially to 
State insurance officials, and to all persons who are interested in 
weeding out the unworthy, with the hope that they will bring such 
pressure to bear on future legislatures as will secure the passage of 
laws that will protect the public from fraudulent assessment con- 
cerns, and, at the same time, give those that are honestly conducted 
an opportunity to demonstrate their right to continued existence. 





In writing last week upon the subject of rebates in life insurance, 
we deprecated the fact that The Baltimore Underwriter should un- 
dertake to throw the entire responsibility for this evil upon the 
Equitable and its representatives. The president of that company, 
Henry B. Hyde, has addressed a letter to the editor of The Under- 
writer, which we print in full in other columns. Mr. Hyde, while 
deprecating the rebate practice as much as anyone possibly can, 
denies responsibility for its introduction into the business, and ex- 
presses a willingness to co-operate with the other prominent com- 
panies to overcome it. He says that he will join with them, or 
even with twelve of the more prominent ones, to enforce any plan 
that may be agreed upon to prevent any agent giving away any 
portion of his commissions to the insured, and will be willing to 
provide severe penalties for the violation of the rules that the com- 
panies may lay down. He would have these penalties apply to the 
agents to the extent of providing that any one of them found guilty 
of giving rebates shall be dismissed from the employ of the com- 
pany, and, further, that he shall be debarred from being employed 
by any other company. His proposition is very plain and distinct, 
and if companies and agents are in good faith in condemning the 
rebate evil, they now have a good opportunity to perfect a combi- 
nation that will effectually kill it for the entire country. But no 
agreement that can be drawn up will be of avail unless it is ob- 
served in absolute good faith, not only among agents, but com- 
panies as well. Can this be obtained? If we are to believe all 
the stories we hear about the bad practices of those engaged in the 
life insurance business, good faith is an extremely scarce com- 
modity among them. But we do not believe these rumors ; on the 
contrary, we believe it to be a fact that a better class of men, more 
industrious, enterprising and trustworthy, cannot be found than are 
those who represent the life insurance interests. That excessive 
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competition has given rise to some bad practices, unbusiness-like 
and demoralizing, is true; but a combined effort can uproot 
these if there is a determination to do so. During the past few 
years the Equitable has been among the most pushing of the life 
companies, and there is no doubt that its agents have availed them- 
selves of every means known to any other agents to secure new 
business ; but that they have gone beyond what is the common 
practice, is not, as we understand, even charged against them. 
They have been more prominent, perhaps, because of their activity, 
but they have not kept so far in advance of the agents of other 
companies as to warrant their being singled out for special condem- 
nation. The rebate evil is now squarely before the agents and the 
companies, and if they wish it abated, they would do well to ac 
cept Mr. Hyde’s proposition and effect a means of co-operation 
that shall put an end to it. 





SUPERINTENDENT MAXWELL has exposed another assessment life 
and accident concern in this city that has been doing business for 
the enrichment of its officers and directors at the expense of its 
members. ‘This is the Co-operative Life and Accident Association 
of the United States, which is backed, engineered and managed 
by “The Negotiating, Collecting and Publishing Company of 
New York,” a concern chartered under the laws of New Jersey. 
Thisatter.concern has a contract with the assessment company 
by which it agrees to pay all expenses of management and to 
take all the membership fees and annual dues as compensa- 
tion, limiting the expense charge to members to these. An 
examination made by Examiners Shannon and Horan shows 
the fact that the contracting company had not only taken the 
fees and dues, but nearly $37,000 of the money received from 
assessments to pay losses with. The examiners found the assess- 
ment company hopelessly insolvent, with $167,000 of losses un- 
paid at the end of last year, and $113,000 that have accrued since. 
The amount to pay this sum, and current losses in addition, is to 
be raised by assessments upon the members, and as one assess- 
ment brings in less than $18,000, and eight assessments a year are 
levied, it will take, according to the estimate of the examiners, 
about a year anda half to pay off existing liabilities. The losses are 
accumulating at the rate of $339,000 a year, and eight assessments 
will be wholly insufficient to provide for them independent of those 
already accumulated. The examiners conclude their report by 
saying: “If the outrageously imperfect laws governing assessment 
insurance associations leave any method open by which the affairs 
of such concerns as this may be wound up, it would appear 
to be the proper course to take in this case.” The Super- 
intendent promptly placed the matter in the hands of the Attorney- 
General, with the request that he invoke such powers as are 
conferred on him by law to close up this concern. The various 
State legislatures have made ample provision for the incorporation 
of fraudulent assessment companies, and the country is full of 
them, but the provisions to punish fraud are wholly inadequate. 





In connection with the discovery that an embryo company, to be called 
the ‘‘Manhattan Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New York,” was 
issuing binding certificates, which looked so much in form and substance 
like insurance policies that an expert only would detect the difference, it 
turns out that there is an underground link between this affair and a com- 
pany called (in the papers) the Hyde Park Mutual of Chicago.—/nsurance 
Times. 

Several of our contemporaries have printed paragraphs regarding 
the “binding certificate” which is being used by the promoters of 
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the Manhattan Mutual, and none of them seem to be aware of the 
facts in the case. Some months ago we announced that this com. 
pany was being organized and would commence business as sooy 
as it received the sanction of the department. The requisite 
amount of subscriptions was obtained, mostly from millowners, 
but it was found that in consequence of certain advertising being 
required, some weeks must elapse before the company could obtain 
official recognition. Meantime, the subscribers concluded to begin 
insuring themselves by issuing these “binding certificates,” to be 
supplanted by regular policies as soon as the company was ina 
position to issue them. These certificates have been pronounced 
to be entirely within the law, and an ingenious substitute fora 
regular policy. So long as they are satisfactory to the persons in. 
terested, there does not seem to be much ground for complaint, 
The Manhattan has no connection, underground or otherwise, with 
the Hyde Park Mutual. An agent representing the latter com. 
pany, and also interested in the Manhattan, had the indiscretion to 
mix the names of the two together in one “ binding certificate,” 
when the transactions should have been kept separate on paper as 
they were in fact. The Manhattan was projected for the purpose 
of competing with the New England mutuals that are now doing a 
large amount of underground business in this and other States, If 
it succeeds in obtaining a license from the department of this State, 
as its promoters confidently expect to do, they will apply for ad. 
mission to several other States in due course. If fire insurance is 
to be done on the mutual plan, it is certainly better to have it done 
by companies that comply with the law than by undergrounders. 
The stock companies should devise some means, however, for se- 
curing the class of business these mutuals are especially looking for. 
There seems to be money in it, but a great portion of it is done by 
the mutuals, while the regular companies could control it if they 
set about it. Propertyowners would unquestionably prefer policies 
in strong companies with large capital to that furnished by the 
mutuals, where every insurer assumes a contingent liability, the 
extent of which he never knows and which he cannot escape from, 





REFERRING to the letter of President Hyde of the Equitable, 
which we print in other columns, The Weekly Underwriter says: 

The practice of giving rebates did not grow out of the rebate system of 
the Mutual Life. It was a hoary-headed abuse long before that. Nor 
does it seem to us possible that the companies can stop it unless they do 
as Mr. Hyde suggests, drive out of the business every agent who gives 
away commissions when they can catch him at it. 

While it is unquestionably true that agents of various companies 
have long been sharing commissions, to a limited extent, with their 
customers, yet what may be called “the rebate boom” dates from 
the spring of 1880. There was great competition at that time 
among agents in Cincinnati, where L. C. Hopkins was representing 
the Mutual Life. He made up his mind to get more business for 
his company than any other agents did for theirs, and so he pre- 
pared a circular to local agents, in which he authorized them to 
offer thirty per cent rebate on the first year’s premium in addition 
to the permanent reduction of fifteen per cent on regular rates that 
the company had then adopted. This action on the part of Mr. 
Hopkins created a great commotion at the time, demoralizing the 
agents and filling them with consternation. The officers of the 
Mutual Life heard of this unauthorized offer on the part of Mr. 
Hopkins, and the then vice-president, now President R. A. Mc 
Curdy, promptly telegraphed him to call in his circular and repu 
diate his proposition.” Mr. McCurdy also wrote him a very sharp 
letter denouncing his over zealous action. Mr. Hopkins responded, 
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excusing himself on the ground that other agents were giving re- 
bates on the sly, and he desired to meet them by an open proposi- 
tion. From that time to the present, agents have kept up the re- 
pate evil, bidding against each other for new business and paying 
for it by dividing their commissions with the assured. No one com- 
pany is responsible for this condition of things; it is an evil that 
has grown up in the field, and assumed such proportions that all 
companies have been obliged to close their eyes to its existence, 
and take the business the agents sent them without inquiring as to 
how it was obtained. Of course, if they agree among themselves 
that it shall be done away with, they can throw such discourage- 
ments around the agents as will induce them to cease hiring men to 
insure their lives, but the movement to this end must include the 
entire field and embrace all companies and all agents. ‘The evil is 
not confined to any particular section, and is not to be eradicated 
by local applications. Constitutional treatment of a vigorous 
nature is what is required. 











BENEVOLENT AND FRATERNAL SOCIETIES. 
UMANITY is gregarious. It believes in accomplishing given 
objects by associated effort, and hence we find associations 

formed for the prosecution of great enterprises, for religious and 
social purposes, and especially for the carrying out of benevolent 
and charitable objects. ‘There has long been manifested among 
life insurance representatives a desire to know approximately the 
number and character of the fraternal societies existing in this 
country that have any sort of a life insurance feature included in 
their scheme. In compiling the statistics of companies that do 
business on the assessment plan, for THE HAND-BOoK oF ASsEss- 
ENT INSURANCE for 1888, we thought to include a list of the fra- 
ternal and benevolent societies chartered in the several States since 
1880. To go back of that date would, we knew, be an endless 
task, and so in addressing the various State officials, we asked only 
for the names and localities of those societies that have been in- 
corporated since 1880. The result of this application has been 
very much of a surprise to us. In several States we are informed 
that no classification is made of the numerous corporations receiv- 
ing charters, but business organizations, religious, social and char- 
itable societies are all mixed together, and the work of sorting 
them out would be impossible. In some other States, articles of 
incorporation are issued by probate courts, and the State officials 
have no record of them whatever. In Massachusetts, and one or 
two other States, the Secretary of State issues annually a pamphlet 
containing a complete list of all companies chartered, and such in- 
formation regarding them as the public is supposed to desire and is 
entitled to. In New York State the recordis of the mixed variety, 
and we obtained the list printed in THe Hanp-Book by having a 
special search made. We obtained returns from twelve States, and 
the list we print makes fourteen pages of THe HANp-Book, contain- 
ing simply the names and locations of the various organizations. 
From the lists as received by us, we eliminated all those societies 
that pertain to the old secret orders, Masons, Odd Fellows and the 
like ; all that represent civic bodies, such as firemen and policemen ; 
military and trade societies ; striving to keep the record down to a 
mere enumeration of those corporations whose chief object is 
providing benefits for sick or disabled members, indemnity for 
death, or some insurance feature. Reduced to these proportions, 
the record still presents an array of several hundred fraternal and 
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benevolent societies, many of them having numerous branches that 
are providing for their necessitous members by contributions from 
their general funds. 

It astonishes one to see how widespread is this fraternal senti- 
ment, as indicated by the number of these societies. There is 
scarcely a religious denomination that has not its beneficial organ- 
izations, while the Hebrew element is united by societies that in- 
clude both church and charitable features, as, for instance, the 
“Benai Swardiam Congregation and Benevolent Association.” 
The number of fraternal societies among the Hebrews probably 
accounts for the fact that one seldom sees a mendicant of the Jew- 
ish faith. The various nationalities are largely represented by 
fraternal societies of their own, as the “ Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians,” etc. The Germans appear to be either more clannish in 
this respect or more numerous, for they support a large number of 
fraternal organizations. In New York, in addition, the Italian, 
French, Swede, Welsh, Spanish, and even Chinese, residents have 
their societies for benefit purposes. One of the most extensive 
organizations is the “ Ancient Order of Foresters,” which is a de- 
scendant of a similar order in Great Britain. Here, as there, local 
branches are called “Courts,” and they abound in nearly every 
section of the country. Among many of these organizations, 
operating through local branches, like the order of ‘ Chosen 
Friends,” the “ Royal Arcanum,” etc., are secret societies that 
combine social features with life insurance on the assessment plan. 
They charge admission fees, annual dues and make assessments to 
pay claims. They are as much assessment life insurance compa- 
nies as is the Mutual Reserve or any other confessedly business 
organizations. 

From a few of these fraternal societies statistical reports are ex- 
acted annually by State insurance officials, but the great majority 
of them are under no supervision whatever. In many of the States 
they are specially exempted from complying with the requirements 
exacted of all other classes of insurance companies. ‘They are 
thus permitted to transact their business in secret, and to dispose 
of the money that passes through their hands without question. In 
the aggregate, these fraternal societies, with their large member- 
ship, must receive millions of dollars annually, and, as a rule, the 
general membership has little voice in the distribution of the funds. 
A little clique, composed of officers usually, “‘run the machine,” 
the business to be presented at the general meetings being ar- 
ranged in advance, and escaping criticism in the excitement of the 
occasion. Numerous instances are on record of the officers of 
fraternal societies proving recreant to their trusts, and how many 
escape detection is, of course, unknown. But where a State issues 
a charter to men, more or less responsible, to transact business for 
others, it should place some safeguards around such persons to 
prevent fraud anddeceit. The fact that a charter has been granted, 
and can be shown, is accepted by many as an indorsement by the 
State of the scheme represented by such charter. The statement by 
the promoters of these plans that “we are chartered by the State,” 
is intended to convey the idea that their affairs are conducted under 
the supervision of State officers and with their approval, Asa 
matter of fact, the obtaining of a charter is a mere formality, and 
such a document does not impose anything like the degree of re- 
sponsibility upon the parties named as would articles of copartner- 
ship. In effect, the assessment organizations that are masquerading 
under the guise of benevolent societies have no responsibility, are 
generally loosely conducted, and too often untrustworthy. In Eng- 
land the government has appointed a registrar of “ friendly societies, 
industrial societies and trade unions,” and every such organization 
existing in that country is obliged, under heavy penalties, to make 
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an annual report to the registrar. His annual report is a volumi- 
nous document, showing the transactions and status of all societies 
of the fraternal class. Similar reports and equal publicity given 
to them would have a most beneficial effect upon the fraternal 
societies of this country. In England marked improvements have 
been made in the workings of these organizations in consequence 
of the supervision exercised over them by the registrar. It is 
believed that such associations are beneficial as a rule, relieving 
distress to a great extent, and constituting mediums for the better 
education of the toiling masses, but the temptation and opportu- 
nity for fraud should be removed as far as possible. This is 
accomplished by publicity and the supervision of accounts by 
experts. 

The Belgian government some time since deputed Dr. Baern- 
reither to examine into the fraternal organizations of Great Britain, 
and in a published report of the results of his work he says : 

In no country has the idea of insurance spread so much in the working 
class as in England. Thanks to the numerous friendly societjes, the 
conviction of the necessity of providing by way of insurance against the 
dangers of life and for the time of inability to work, has spread through 
all working class circles, and more particularly in the last ten years the 
knowledge of the principles of insurance and the wiil to carry them out 
to perfection have increased in an extraordinary manner, * * * But 
we see the greatest advantage of the friendly society in the social elements 
which it bears in itself, * * * The work which friendly societies 
carry on in this respect as free associations cannot be highly enough 
valued. They perform great works of education; they enlarge working- 
men’s knowledge ; they teach economy and foresight; they raise the 
sense of duty of the individual towards himself and his family. But they 
also raise the cohesion of the working class and bind individual elements, 
in themselves without power or influence, into a social power, while 
founding a bond of brotherly support. 


He maintains, however, that to secure the best results from such 
societies it is necessary that they should be inspected by official 
experts, and care taken that their funds are not squandered or mis- 
appropriated. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


The Legislature at Work—Four Important Bills Presented—A Separate Insurance 
Department—Fixing Minimum Capital, etc.—A Uniform Standard Fire Policy— 
Governing Assessment Companies—Representative Borland Seeks to Repeal the 
Rebate Law—The Companies to Oppose it—The Eternal Valued Policy Bull. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The legislature now in session will not settle down to work before next 
Thursday, owing to the inaugural of the Governor on the 2tst inst., the 
election of a junior United States Senator, and twenty-seven judges. 

Ex-Senator Toby, who has had charge of the insurance department as 
Assistant Secretary of State for the past two years, has drawn up and had 
introduced four bills on insurance, to wit : 

1. An act to establish a separate and distinct insurance department, 
mostly on the basis of that of New York, 

2. An act fixing minimum capital, impairment of same, uniform state- 
ments, regulating, examining, legislating, fixing fees, etc. This bill Mr. 
Toby introduced in the Senate in 1886, when it was passed, but stolen in 
the House, as its provisions were too caustic on weak locals and irre- 
sponsible corporations. 

3. An act for a uniform standard fire insurance policy, the same as in 
New York, to take effect January 1, 1889. 

4. An act governing assessment companies, 

Representative Borland has introduced a bill to repeal act eighty-two, 
of 1886, which forbids the payment of rebates by any company doing busi- 
ness in the State, and provides that the amount of the net premium 
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shall appear in the body of the policy. Mr. Borland is a cotton factor, a 
director in one company and astockholder in three. Why he wishes the 
act repealed may be readily inferred. He would be enabled, as formerly, 
to get the fifteen per cent rebate on his clients’ premiums. The companies 
are not in favor of such legislation, and will defeat the bill. 

Mr. Land, representative from one of the interior parishes, has intro. 
duced a bill for a valued policy, which will never pass. 

There will no doubt be other bills presented. All will be watched 
closely, as Mr. Toby will be on the spot most of the time, looking after 
his bills, and no doubt the agencies and sound locals will back him in 
part. More Anon, 

New Or LEANS, LA., May 20. 





RHODE ISLAND MATTERS. 


The Mountain brings forth a Mouse—Textof the Anti-Discrimination Bill—An Ad- 
dition to the Mutual Life's Forces—A Heavyweight Underwriter and how he 
Captured the Light Keeper—Commissioner Bucklin Retires—Who will Succeed 
Him? 


[FRom OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The insurance legislation of the General Assembly of Rhode Island for 
the January session of 1888 related entirely to life insurance, and is em. 
bodied in the following act : 


CHAPTER 673.—An act to prevent discriminations by life insurance 
companies. (Passed March 16, 1888.) 

SecTION 1. No life insurance company organized or doing business 
within this State shall make any distinction or discrimination as to the 
premiums or rates charged for policies upon the lives of persons insured, 
except such as shall apply to all persons of the same age, sex, and gen- 
eral condition of health and hope of longevity, nor shall any such com- 
pany make or requireany rebate, diminution or discount upon the sum to 
be paid on any policy in case of the death of the person insured, nor in- 
sert in the policy any condition, nor make any stipulation whereby the 


’ person insured shall bind himself, his heirs, executors, administratorsand 


assigns, to accept any Jess sum than the full value or amount of the policy, 
in case of a clause accruing thereon by reason of the death of the person 
insured, other than such as are imposed upon all persons in similar 
cases, and any such stipulation or condition so made or inserted shall be 
void. 

Sec. 2. Any life insurance company, and any officer or agent of any life 
insurance company, violating any of the provisions of this act shall forfeit 
a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 3. This act shall not affect any existing contracts. It shall not be 
lawful for any agent of any life insurance company to make any distinc- 
tion as to the time and manner of collecting dues upon policies, 


Captain Henry B. Rose, of Company B., First Ligkt Infantry, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has recently joined the ranks of general agent, James M. 
Scott’s forces of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, for 
Rhode Island. Captain Rose, although a young man, has fora long time 
been an untiring worker for the best interests of that very worthy organi- 
zation, the Providence Light Infantry, and his promotion to the position 
of Captain is well merited and a credit to the company. The First Light 
Infantry, organized in 1818 as an independent company, was united to 
the State militia in 1879, and therefore is a regular company of the State’s 
forces. Captain Rose is meeting with excellent success under General 
Scott. 

William A. Durfee, one of the agents of the Mutual Life for Rhode 
Island, is a heavy weight (308 pounds) hustler. Mr. Durfee works a 
good deal *‘ along shore.” During the past winter he was trying to insure 
a lighthouse keeper at Little Compton, R. I. The man was a hard one 
to get at,and as Mr. Durfee is not much of a sailor, the only way he 
could canvas his man was to get him ashore, the lighthouse being situ- 
ated some way out at sea. So Mr. Durfee took the examining physician, 
went down to the shore, shut the doctor up in a fish house and went out 
on the shore to signal to his man, which he did by running up and down 
on the shore ice, and swinging his coat, and in his eagerness to attract 
attention, ventured too far out on the ice, broke through and went down 
as far as where his very aldermanic proportions begin, when he stuck 
fast in the ice. The lighthouse keeper saw him, came ashore, pulled him 
out and was himself pulled up to where the doctor was, had his appli- 
cation written, was examined and took his policy. Fact. Moral: Ven. 
ture out for them just as far as possible. 

T. E. Keep of the well-known firm of Barden & Keep, wholesale gro- 
cers, has accepted a position with Colonel C. A. Hopkins, general agent 
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of the Mutual Life for Eastern Massachusetts. Mr. Keep will be located 
in Boston as a “‘ special,” and is a very valuable man for the place. 

In all probability the new Insurance Commissioner for Rhode Island 
will be Mayor Goodwin of Pawtucket. The election takes place at New- 
port, at the May session of the general assembly. Mayor Goodwin is 
Mayor of Pawtucket, chairman of the Republican State Central Committee, 
and has held many offices in the gift of his fellow townsmen, It would 
be agrand, good appointment. Hon. Elisha W. Bucklin of Pawtucket 
is the retiring commissioner. He has made an excellent officer, but a 
change of political party in power necessitates his retirement. 

A friend of mine, who now and then, like Silas Wegg, ‘‘ drops into 
werse,” handed me the other day the following lines. I don’t think 
they’re so bad : 

ODE To THE FARMER. 
The frogs’ are peeping in the swamp, ° 
The buds begin to swell, 
The blue bird sits on the mossy sweep 
Which leans against the well. 


The colts are pawing in the barn, 
The hens all want to set, 

And the old bulldog pulls away at his rope, 
The dear old household pet. 


The agent scales the garden wall 
And corners the farmer gay, 

He tells him that death is near at hand, 
To prepare for that awful day. 


He cyphers it out how much it will cost, 
What the dividends will probably prove ; 
When the old rope breaks which fastens the dog 
And the agent begins to move. 


We found him at night in a cedar swamp, 
Astride of a hemlock tree ; 

The seat of his pants was ragged and torn 
And his hat was a sight to see. 


But his grip was strong and his bait unchewed, 
And fire shone out f:om his eye ; 
And he held out still that the twenty-year plan 
Was the best for farmers to buy. 
Provipence, R, I., May 26. W. B.C. 





TEXAS HAPPENINGS. 

A Session of the Legislature Without an Insurance Bill—The Treasury Surplus— 
Taxation Reduced—The New Capitol-—General Prosperity, Except in Fire Un- 
derwriting, but a Bright Future Predicted—The Water Supply of Texas 
Towns—Building Works before Finding Water—Insurance Values Increasing, 
but Premium Receipts Falling Off—High Rates—The Multiplication of Brokers. 


{To THE EpIToR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


An extraordinary event-has just occurred in Texas, and it might well 
be considered extraordinary for any other State, North or South. A spe- 
cial session of the Texas legislature has just adjourned, without a single 
bill being introduced touching insurance interests. 

But the most remarkable thing was the occasion that called this body 
together at Austin. It appears that the surplus in the State treasury, 
already amounting to some $3,000,000, was being still increased, and 
the Governor becoming uneasy about it called on the legislature to dis- 
pose of it in some way and reduce taxation, which was already small. All 
this has been accomplished, and the Lone Star State now runs its gov- 
ernmental machinery on an ad valorem tax of about ten cents on the $100, 
More than that, a brand new granite State capitol building, costing over 
$3,000,000, has just been dedicated at Austin (the occasion of a tremen- 
dous frolic lasting a week), which virtually cost the State nothing, as a 
small strip of wild land on the extreme border, inhabited chiefly by 
coyotes and prairie dogs, of some 3,000,000 acres, was traded for the 
building complete in all respects. And this is the State usually giving 
anywhere from 100,000 to 200,000 Democratic majority, as the occasion 
requires, which seems to trouble our Republican friends at times. 

Such facts indicate unmistakably the prosperity now enjoyed within 
our borders, in which every material interest has seemed to participate 
more or less for several years past, except it be fire insurance, strange to 
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say. The clouds of adversity have, indeed, rolled to and fro over fire 
insurance companies, interspersed with broken drifts of sunshine; but 
there is a good time ahead for them, it is confidently expected, from the 
present outlook, 

** Experience teaches a dear school,” is an old maxim, and the sequel 
to it should apply at times to insurance companies as well as to individ- 
uals. However, luck seems an important factor in the business in Texas, 
despite experience and management, in some years. 

The very able address made by the president of the Association of Fire 
Underwriters for Texas, J. M. Cotton, at its annual session at Houston, 
April 11, discloses some important information touching insurance in- 
terests in this State. Referring especialiy to a tabulated report made by 
the efficient secretary, Milton Dargan, the wonderful progress made in 
the past few years in all the prominent cities and towns in rezard to 
water-works systems and organized fire departments is made manifest. 
That report is defective, however, in respect to the actual amount of 
water in sight and daily supply available in any emergency in cities pro- 
vided with water-works systems. The capacity of pumps, stand-pipes 
and reservoirs is no indication always of an adequate or available water 
supply. Asa matter of fact, nearly every city or town in the State has 
had more or less trouble with this important question of water supply. 
Some are still ‘‘ boring for it,” and seem confident of getting ii, and in 
various ways, nearly al] have good prospects of obtaining the precious arti- 
cle in abundance. Strange, however, as it may appear, the customary 
way of building water-works in Texas is first to build the works and 
issue the necessary bonds therefor, then find the water to run them with. 
At least, it generally ends that way. In other words, the cart is placed 
before the horse. 

Comparisons may be odious, but figures won’t lie. While insurable 
values as well as population in this State have increased at least sixty per 
cent or more within the past five years, yet we see the premium receipts 
for fire business actually less for 1887 than for 1883, being $2,209,493 for 
the former and $2,376,850 for the latter year. At the same time the loss 
ratio during that period has not materially improved, 1886 being the best 
year, with a loss ratio of 47.83. As President Cotton remarks in his ad- 
dress referred to, ‘‘ Possibly the receipts have been affected in some 
measure by the inroads of marine companies on the cotton business 
throughout the State ; but they have unquestionably been seriously affected 
by propertyowners who have reduced their insurance or let it expire be- 
cause of the high rates which they have considered exorbitant.” Now it 
might appear a little curious that, in spite of these facts, the crop of fire 
insurance agents throughout the State has increased even in a larger ratio 
than insurable values as before stated for the same period, this class of 
the human family having about doubled in numbers within the past five 
years. In this connection I note some remarks made by an agent at 
Omaha in your ‘‘ Western Itefms” of May 10: ‘‘ We have forty-three 
agents here under one compact manager. Now of these only a few are 
real underwriters, the balance are real estate men, etc. Two years ago we 
had eleven agents. We have some sixteen here for one company. No, 
we need know nothing except how to get the premiums in.” 

We hear of the same thing at Atlanta, Ga., where one company had six 
agents and another four. Well it isn’t quite so bad in Texas, but toa 
man up a tree it seems drifting that way rapidly, and the time near at hand 
when a fire insurance agent hereabouts will be classified with book agents 
and lightning-rod peddlers and a big dog kept specially forhim. Of a 
truth there be some companies and managers who are too greedy for pre- 
miums for the good of the common cause. 

I should like to see some essay from a practical underwriter on ‘‘ the 
rclation of over insurance and fires resulting from incendiarism and care- 
lessness, to the rapid increase of insurance agents and brokers, 

Paris, TEX., May 23. MUSTANG. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Connecticut Life Report. 
WE have received from Insurance Commissioner O. R. Fyler of Connec- 
ticut a copy of the second volume of his annual report. It deals with 
life, accident and assessment insurance, giving a full summary of the 
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reports of the several companies doing business in that State, and the 
Commissioner's comments on the results of the year’s business in the 
aggregate. Considerable space is devoted to a review of the proceedings 
taken for closing up the Continental Life, and a succinct statement of 
the causes leading up thereto is embodied. We append the leading 
features of the report relating to the transactions of the companies in 
general. There are twenty-seven life companies doing business in the 
State, and the main features of their statements are concisely set forth in 
the following extracts : 


ASSETS—1886 AND 1887. 








DECEMBER 31. | 1886. 1887. Increase. 
6 companies of this State......... $107,082, 334 $109,851,597 $2 769,263 
21 companies of other States....... | 418,271,469 448,519,350 30,247,881 
Pt et Tee ET Fe | $525,353,803 $558, 370,947 $33,017,144 








The assets have grown to the extent of $33,000,000, or more than six 
percent. The domestic offices have diminished their real estate holdings 
five per cent at the same time. The growth in assets in 1886 was abouta 
million dollars greater than in 1887, 





LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL—1886 AND 1387. 











Increase. 





DECEMBER 31. 1886, 1887. 





$93,624,438 $95,860,598 | 2,236,160 








6 companies of this State......... 
21 companies of other States......- 365,694,664 395,255,103 29,560,499 
27 COMPANIES, ...6. .cccccscccccsees $459,319, 102 $491,115,761 $31,796.659 





Upwards of $485,400,000 constitutes the premium reserve liability, an 
increase of $32,000,000, so that the absolute liability for claims accrued 
amounts to but $5,712,081, being a reduction from the year before of 
$347,416. The netincrease of assets over liabilities is $1,220,485 ; and 
this, therefore, is the extent of the increase in surplus. In the preceding 
year the surplus was enlarged by more than $7,000,000. Seventeen 
offices show a gain in surplus, and ten a loss, two of the ten having made 
each a large reduction by dividends to policyholders. 


SurPLus, INCLUDING CAPITAL—1886 AND 1887. 




















DECEMBER 31. 1886, 1887. Increase. 
6 companies of this State.......-- $13,457,896 $13,990,999 $533,103 
21 companies of other States....... 52,570,805 53,204, 187 687,382 
STs sss. sercabcce vanes $66,034.701 | $67,255,186 $1,220,485 


t 





The surplus is now greater than last year, but not proportionately 
greater, being 13.69 per cent of the liabilities, against 14.38 per cent then. 
in this backward move the domestic offices did not join, having gone for- 
ward from 14.37 per cent of surplus to 14.60, The surplus tabulated 
above includes the capital stock of the corporations, and the net surplus 
over all liabilities must be found by deducting the amount of capital 
from the foregoing. 


Net Surrp_Lus Beyonp CAPiTAL—1886 AND 1887. 

















DECEMBER 31. 1886. 1887, Increase, 
6 companies of this State...-.... .| $21,957,806 $12,240,999 $283,103 
21 companies of other States.....-- 50,548,305 51,230,687 682,382 
OP OOUNIIEE. cick vacinsceseiosses $62,506,201 | $63,471,686 $965,485 





On this basis the net surp!us of the domestic offices was 12.77 per cent 
in 1886, and precisely the same in 1887, after making a stock dividend of 
$250,000, which increased the liability justso much, The foreign offices 
held a net surplus of 13.82 per cent in 1886, diminishing to 12.96 per cent 
in 1887. All taken together, the net surplus was reduced from 13.61 to 
12.92 per cent. This ratio of surplus is entirely safe, being sutficient, 
probably, to raise the reserve to a three per cent standard. 
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INCOME—I886 AND 1887. 




















PREMIUMS, Int., Div., Rents, Erc. Tora Inc 
1886, | 1887. 1386. 1887. 1886. 1887, 
. . * ~ $ $ 3 
6 Coan, cos...) 9,368,722 | 9,631,134 | 547354559 | $5827,471 | 15,104,281 | 15,458;605 
21 other cos.---) 74,354,641 | 85,310,140 | 20,742,343 | 22,349,470 95,096,934 | 107,659,610 
27 companies... 83,723,863 | 94,941,274 | 26,477,902 | 28,176,941 | 110,201,265 | 12 3,118,215 


The premiums have increased, on an average, over thirteen per cent 
interest over six per cent., or in the same proportion as the assets, and 
the total income is nearly twelve per cent greater. ‘he increase in each 
item is greater than that of the previous year.* To express the meaning 
of the premium growth in another way, the offices, in the aggregate, ina 
single year, have extended the business by more than one-eighth part of 
the amount previously accumulated. The same rate continued would 
double the business in about five years. 


e 


OuTGo—1886 AND 1887. 


Paw PoticyHo.pers. | OTHER PAyYMENTs. 


1886. 1887. 1886. 1887. 1886. | 1887, 





$ $ | $ $ 
17 


- } - 
6Conn, cos...) 9,926,155 | 10,094,320 | 2,273,693 2,5 











| 
21 other cos.... 47-797,141 54,524,233 | 18,015,209 21,703,049 
78,012,203 | 55,539,354 
' 








27 companies..-| 57,723,296 64,618,553 | 20,288,907 | 24,220,801 
i 


Seventy-three per cent of the payments went to policyholders, and 
twenty-seven to settle expenses and taxes. Of the total income seventy- 
two per cent was the sum expended, and twenty-eight the sum laid by 
for future needs. The former amounts to $88,839,354, and the latter to 
over $34,000,000, Inasmuch as the assets were increased $33,000,000, 
the inference is that the value of the stocks and bonds was marked 
down by over a million dollars, 


BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT. 


No | 
No, Ww 
Policies | Pac al Whole esi’ Claims 
27 Companies. | Issued | Amount, sg = Pek ott in —— Paid 
| | 0 ° 1567. 
in | Mont in 1587, 
1887. | Force. | 
6 Conn cos. . 1,159 | $2,034,430 | 12,886 $21,762,478 $701,937 | $352,672 
21 other cos..., 7,507 5,137,127 | 55.289 36,295.581 1,087,205 597.946 








Aggregates) 8,656 | $7,171,557 | 68,175 | $58,058,050 | $1.789,162 | $950,618 





The foregoing exhibits the business transacted in 1887 by the old-line 
offices and their outstanding risk (in this State) at -the end of the year. 
The amount of new business is slightly reduced from that of 1886. The 
considerable apparent increase in number of policies arises from entering 
this year the ‘‘ industrial” policies of the Metropolitin, which were not 
reported before. The whole sum assured is %58,058,059, being an in- 
crease during the year of more than $4,700,000, Tne premiums collected 
show an increase of twelve per cent. At this rate they would double in 
six years, 
aig new business entire, that is, wherever dispersed, is summarized 
thus: 


New BusIness—1886 AND 1887. 






AMOUNT WRITTEN. 
27 OFFICES, Snintinininttbetaniniubdnitaiiiandiics * e Gain, 


| 1886. 1887. 


6 Connecticut offices...........| $33,038,517 | $34,700,752 $1,662,235 














i ee renee si anies 391,070,515 566,724,679 175,654,164 
Aggregates,......cseeeeeees| $424,109,032 | $601, 425,431 $177,316,399 
! ——— 





This gain here exhibited is fictitious, since last year the industrial 
business, estimated at $90,000,000, was not included in the amount writ- 
ten. This sum being added to the amount for 1886, there results a gan 
in 1887 of $87,000,000 on $514,000,000, or seventeen per cent 

The amount of risks terminated in various ways during the year was 
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$329,000,000, which, deducted from the amount written, leaves $272, 
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900,000, as before, as the increase in risks outstanding. More than one- 
half the amount appearing as terminated is not in fact terminated, but is 
merely converted into other kinds of policies, and when so exchanged 
the policies appear as new business. 


RIsKs OUTSTANDING—1886 AND 1887. 


* — _ i 

















———- 
NuMBER AND AmouNnNT OF Po tictes 1N Force. Gain. 
DEC. 31 — —— git Se 
1886. 1887. Number.} Amcunt. 
= | nana ————— 
6Conn. cos., 168,506 | $310,656,315 | 172,756 | $319,852,700 | 4,250 | 9,196,475 
or others...-| 1,852,008 | 1,999,593,129 | 2,252,793 | 2,172,764,949 | 400,785 | 263,171,820 
a7 companies} 2,¢20,514 | $2,220,249.444 | 2,225,549 | $2,492 617,739 | 405,035 | $272,368,295 


There has been a gain of twelve per cent in the amount at risk, and 
thereby that sum is raised to nearly two and one-half thousand million 
dollars, the present value of which exceeds $485,0co,000. The value last 
year, omitting the Continental, was $453,000,000. 

Tables 16 and 17 relate to interest earnings. The former exhibits the 
rate of interest realized, ineach of the last ten years, upon the mean 
amount of assets. But the information sought being whether the interest 
received is sufficient, the latter table was added last year. The interest 
requisite to be earned is, in general, four per cent upon the reserve and 
net premiums added together. Accordingly, the mean net premiums of 
the year have been found by discounting generally twenty per cent from 
the office premiums, and to these have been added the reserves of Decem- 
ber, 1886, and four per cent cast thereon, (The discount on industrial 
office premiums was fifty percent.) The result is that all the offices, 
taken together, have realized 5.29 per cent interest the past year, about 
one-third more than the rate required. This test is not applicable to the 
Provident Savings Society, since that company charges an increasing 
premium. For another 1eason it does not apply to weekly-premium 
offices. Yet even these can bear the test. Not one of the others failed 
to realize the four per cent rate. 


SUMMARY CoMPARISON—1886 AND 1887. 








| 
DECEMBER 3t. Assets. Liabilities. | Surplus. ooniom 
. | | eserve. 
| | 
27. companies, 1886....  $525.353,803 | $459 319.102 | $66,034,701 | $453,259,005 
27 companies, 1887.... 558,370,947 | 491,115,761 67,255,186 | 485,403,080 
Increase........++. $33,017,144 | $31,796,659 $1,220,485 | $32,144,075 
| 


In 1877 the six Connecticut offices now in business possessed assets to 
the amount of nearly $88,000,000; liabilities of $80 000,000 ; surplus less 
than $8,000,000 and reserve of $77,500,000. Their assets have increased in 
the ten years about $22,000,000, or twenty-five per cent; liabilities, 
$16,000,000, or twenty per cent; surplus, $6,0c0,000, or seventy-five per 
cent, and reserve, $16,800,c00, or twenty two per cent. 

Of the twenty-one other State companies now here, but fifteen were here 
ten years ago. Those fifteen have increased their assets and liabilities 
fifty per cent or more and doubled their surplus in the decade. 


INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE, 


It is interesting to note the progress of the corporations furnishing what 
are commonly called ‘‘industrial policies.” These are policies averag- 
ing about $100 in amount, premiums payable weekly. They are thus 
within reach of people in very slender circumstances, There are two 
companies—the Hancock and the Metropolitan—zngaged almost exciu- 
sively in this class of business. At the close of 1887 these two offices 
had in force 1,557,551 policies, amounting to $184,967,281. The year’s 
Increase was 332,618 policies, assuring $34,018,172. The business has 
all been built up in ten or twelve years. The policies in force on lives 
of residents of this State number 42,919, and the amount covered thereby 
Was $5,196,855, 


Lire AssocIATIONS—ASSESSMENT PLAN. 


, The Connccticut Indemnity Association of Waterbury is added to the 
list of those rendering annual statements. Otherwise there is no change 
in the list of last year, There are four Connecticut and nine other State 
corporations. 


SUMMARY OF BUSINEsS. 














istic 
‘ie Amount in Amount Amount | Amount in | Amount of 
3 ASSOCIATIONS, Force Written in Terminated | Force Dec, | Losses Paid 
Dec., 1886. 1887. in 1887. | 34, 1887. in 1887. 

ni Sse oes ei eee 
4Comn. Ass’ns,.._. $50,429,252 | $13,1€0.250 $9,187,000 | $63,402,500 $657 so3 
gotherState Ass’ns| 393,052,600 98,087,975 64,215,975 | 42°,924,600 3.522,418 
Aggregates .___ $452,481,850 | $x11,248,225 $73.402 975 | &490,327,100 $4,180,011 


tected ae : nae , ad it a is ee i 
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The amount of policies in force in the old-line companies is five times 
the above sum, and the two classes together are carrying a risk of nearly 
three thousand million dollars. 


BUSINESS IN THIS STATE. 























| naar Whole . : wine 
ea : ertificates | bth: vata Vhole Loss s Pai 
13 ASSOC'ATIONS. Written Amount, amee in} Amount. | in 1887. 

| im 1887. | ais 

-+—— aS Se 

4 Conn. Ass'ns...| 1,979 $2,183,500 6398 | $10,572,000 | $136,817 

g other Ass'ns ....| 1,230 3,338,125 2.271 6,334,875 | 38,200 

POEs eencal 3,209 $5, 521.625 8,669 $16,906,875 $175,017 


Combining the business in Connecticut of all the companies, fixed pre- 
mium ard assessment, the result appears io be this: 


Tora. BusINEss IN THIS STATE, 








Number 


- Whole . aac = 
40 CoMranigs, | Ise Amount, ag ond in P eal a et 
| 
eee —— . 
to domestic com. 3,138 $4,217,930 19,284 | $32,334,478 $480,489 
30 foreign com.... 8,737 | 8,475,252 | 57.560 42,630,456 636,146 


Ss a, Ao 


THE sn cane 11,875 | $12.693.182 76,844 | 74.994.934 $1,125,635 





The following summary exhibits the extent of the business transacted 
by the 


ACCIDENT COMPANIES. 


| 





VEAR 1887. Premiums. Losses Paid. na - => 
a | : Pore Es 
‘ 

Travelers, Hartford.... $2,102,258 | $043.760 $228,409,232 $4,638 580 
Fid. & Cas., N. Y. C.. 255,058 140,319 42,164 228 "075,000 
Standard, Detroit..... 261,818 111,108 28,375 450 »= Nc thing. 
National, N. Y. city. .- 52,689 14,235 20,618. 500 86 500 
United States, N. Y. C. 588,248 | 290,244 200,610,500 5.949,000 

DM i settee $3,260,071 $1,499,666 | $522,177,910 | $11,346,080 





* Estimated. 


The last two named above are assessment offices, the others being joint 
stock concerns. There are several other companies which stipulate in 
their life policies to pay certain benefits in case of accidental disabling in- 
jury, but, from the nature of the case, the accident portion cannot be sep- 
arately stated. 

The amount assured upon the lives of residents of this State, including 
the accident business, appears to be $86,000,000. And the total risk car- 
ried by all the companies represented here aggregates $3,500,000,000, 





Peoples Mutual Assurance Fu:.d, 

TuIs company was organized in 1884, under the laws of Kentucky that 
apply to assessment insurance, but a reorganization was had last year. A 
fixed premium, based on the American table, is collected in advance and 
contains enough reserve to protect the company against the increasing 
risk and to provide for paid-up insurance after three years. Expenses 
are limited by the by-laws and are the same at all ages. The plan of the 
company immediately met with favor, as is shown by a record of 
$1,383,000 written in 1887, and an average of over $250,000 new business 
per month to May 1 of this year. The president is Wm. L. J.ckson, the 
secretary Ed. N. Caldwell, while in its board of directors are scme cf the 
best known citizens of Louisville. 





The Massachusetts Life Report. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER MERRILL of Massachusetts has issued the 
second part of his annual report, covering life, casualty and guarantee in- 
surance. From it we make the following extracts : 

LEVEL PREMIUM LIFE INSURANCE, 


The year has been in many respects a remarkable one, the increase in 
the number of policies issued and in the amount of insurance in force 
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being far in excess of any year in the history of the business. The aggre- 
gates present the enormous figures of 890,938 policies in force at the close 
of the year, with insurance to the amount of $2,413,998,133, a net gain 
during 1887 of 78,818 policies and $245,951,407 1n insurance. These 
figures do not include the industrial business of the John Hancock, the 
Germania and the Metropolitan, aggregating 1,560,087 policies covering 
$172,834.887 in insurance. ‘The gain for the year amounts to one-seventh 
of the whole number of policies and one-sixth the entire insurance in 
force in the same companies ten years ago. 

The character of some of the business has notably changed from the 
previous year. Comment was made in the last report upon the fact that 
while in Massachusetts in t886 the policies of the Mutual of New York 
averaged $2550 each, those of the Equitable showed an average of 
$7450. For 1887 the Mutual wrote 956 policies in Massachusetts, aver- 
aging $2956, an increase of $406 each over the previous year, while the 
Equitable wrote 1032 policies at an average of $4455, an average decrease 
of $2995 per policy. The average of all the issues of the twenty-six com- 
panies was $3102 in 1887 against $3062 in the previous year. The change 
first noted is a healthy indication that the general business is being more 
closely confined to legitimate life insurance with less taint of purely specu- 
lative features. 






MASSACHUSETTS LIFE BUSINESS IN 1887. 
{NoTrE.—This table does not include industrial business. ] 



































| 
| Poricres Issuep | Poxictes In Force 
| IN 1887. Dec. 31, 1887. Premiums | Claims 
: > )) = Ad received aid 
NAME OF COMPANY. desing dotieg 
| — Amount _ Amount, 1887. 1887. 
MASSACHUSETTS | 
COMPANIES. s | $ 
Berkshire ........ 20000. | 635 | 1,138,960 | 2,776 5,407,599 | 200,514 49,498 
John Hancock*......-.| 2 538 348 2,175 3,766,155 | 117,694 71,340 
Massachusetts Mutual..| 570 | 1,869,688 3,872 9,737,034 | 371,341 167,820 
New England Mutual..| 311 | 1,017,679 4,861 | 16,601,877 | 598,363 212,317 
State Mutual........... | 683 | 1,601,000 4,346 10,754.761 | 434,170 | 176,219 
RN 665500 0ebes% 478 | 6,165,675 18,030 | 46,267,426 |1,722,082 | 677,194 
} | 
COMPANIES OF OTHER| 
STATES. | } } 
PE re 406 | 1,041,349 | 3,224 | 5,562,857 | 204235 | 155,242 
Connecticut General....| 107 | 150,550 547 780,028 24,788 4045 
Connecticut Mutual....| 332 | 769 882 | 5.587 13,265,825 | 467.852 | 319,241 
Equitable...........00 1,032 | 4,598,132 | 3,914 | 16,437,767 | 552,873 | 221,229 
Germania ft. 6 | 9,500 213 344,449 13.759 4,350 
ee |} 14] 65,500 275 692,396 25,173 15,000 
Manhattan............. 51| 171,041 669 1,943,072 52 Sor 67,162 
Metropolitant.......... 8 | 7,500 I1r 149,948 4,489 4,532 
errr | 956 | 2,826,660 8,989 | 26,941,363 | 951,941 | 801,099 
Mutual Benefit.........| 635 | 1,612,551 | 4,553 | 13,861,324 | 391.958 | 267,007 
NAO! occccs cccscces 404 | 936,000 | 2,174 | 5,371,032 | 175,197 66,400 
New York.............- 748 | 2500 480 | 4,589 | 15.741,856 | 429.844 | 307,927 
Northwestern Mutual ..| 449 | 1,308,331 2,187 6,967,503 | 282,762 68,549 
Penn Mutual........... | 351 | 1,240,500 1,446 5,175,850 | 225,374 10,635 
Provident L. and T....| 192 | 599732 1,328 3985 831 | 158,382 15 020 
Provident Savings...... 113 528,000 277 | 1,257,202 18,960 250 
Co , eee 175 488 158 | 1,436 | 2,968,413 92 364 18,179 
Union Mutual.......... 119 | 267,513 | 2,384 4.208 088 | 107,959 | 158,385 
United States......---- | 286 | 443,620 | 1,031 | 1,658,670 50,471 6,290 
i rr | 203 | 122,618; 584 562,309 | 20,430] ....06 
Washington ........... 285 | 768,560 988 | 2,659,508 | 139 607 56,791 
Total of other States. |6,872 20,456,177 |46,506 |130,535,292 |4,390,919 |2,567,313 
Grand total......... 9,350 |26,621,852 |64,536 176,802,718 6,113,001 3,244,507 
| | 
* Industrial premiums received, $103,054. Industrial losses paid, $29,321. + Industrial 


premiums received, $583. Industrial losses paid, $252. + Industrial premiums received, 


$575,049. I:.dustrial losses paid, $229,925. 


MASSACHUSETTS BUSINESS, 


During the year 9350 policies were written upon lives in Massachusetts 
covering $26,621,852 of insurance, a slight falling off from the previous 
year. At the close of the year 1887, not including the industrials, there 
were in force upon Massachusetts lives 64,536 policies for $176,802, 718 ; 
of this amount 18,030 policies are by the five domestic companies, and 
46,5c6 by the twenty-one companies of other States. During the year 
$3.244,507 was paid in the State upon matured claims, $677,194 of this 
being by the domestic companies, 


Our Domestic COMPANIES, 


Each of the domestic companies shows a handsome increase in business, 
although in ordinary life the John Hancock presents a small falling off, 
but its industrial branch presents an increase of nearly $6,000,000. These 
companies-have now in force 64,181 policies, covering $167,284,758 of in- 
surance, not including the 203,467 policies of $23 802,502 in amount, of 
the industrial insurance of the John Hancock. ‘Their gross income ex- 
ceeded expenditures during the year in the sum of $1,991,088, and the 
surplus was increased $41,268. In every respect these companies are in 
a gratifyingly stable condition. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


This, which seems entitled to be considered as a special branch of the 
insurance business, continues to grow in public estimation, and, properly 
conducted, is a legitimate and commendable enterprise. The increase 
during the year is shown by the following : 


























1886. | 1887, 7 
| 
Policies. Amount. | Policies. Amouat, 
John Hancock.......... | 148,850 | $17,805,910 | 203,467 $23,802,502 
Metropolitan......... sail 1,066,875 119,560, 338 | 1,345,125 147,758,287 
PO vcen sc ctescsens | 16,214 1,736,294 | 11,495 1,274,098 
DMN ix cceeweneenns 1,231,939 | $139,102,542 1,560,087 | Sera. 





The character of this business is, in a measure, shown by the amount 
of the policies, those of the John Hancock averaging $112; of the Ger. 
mania, $111; of the Metropolitan, $109. There are two items in the 
methods of these latter companies which should be reformed. The pro. 
visions of the application, so far as forming any part of the contract, and 
the entire policy should be printed in type sufficiently large to be legible 
to ordinary eyesight. Printing important conditions in an obscure way 
in the smallest known type should not be permitted. Massachusetts has 
established a uniform size of type for fire insurance policies, and nothing 
less, surely, should be permitted in these contracts of greater moment, 
And if, as in case of the policies issued by the latter company for the 
lesser amounts, risks are taken without a medical examination, alleged 
misrepresentation by the applicant—who in a large number of these cases 
is made to understand next to nothing of the statement he is asked to 
sign—as to his physical condition, ought not to be permitted as a bar 
when a claim arises. Misrepresentation by the agent and misunder- 
standing by the assured now lead, under the methods thus pursued, to 
almost innumerable cases of hardship and injustice. * * * 


FRATERNAL SOCIETIES AND ASSESSMENT INSURANCE, 


In compliance with a resolve of the last legislature the Insurance Com. 
missioner submitted to the General Court of the present year a special 
report, with draft of a bill governing assessment insurance, in which the 
corporations engaged in these transactions as a business were separately 
classified from the fraternal societies, After a hearing before the insur- 
ance committee, the Commissioner made an absolute division of the sub- 
ject, and two bills, one for assessment insurance, the other relating to the 
transactions of purely fraternal beneficial associations, were submitted 
and are now pending. The following suggestiuns in that report may not 
inappropriately be presented here: 

Insurance upon the assessment plan, including that of lodges and other 
fraternal societies, has grown up in this commonwealth, mainly under 
various amendments, engrafted from time to time upon chapter 115 of 
the Public Statutes, and entirely foreign to its original purpose. Itis 
certain that the provisions in relation to disability and death benefits, as 
added to this chapter, did not contemplate, and it is doubtful if they 
authorized, the organization of other than fraternal associations ; but the 
rapid growth in numbers and strength of distinctly business corporations, 
eff-ctiag contracts of insurance upon the assessment plan, seemed to in- 
dicate a public demand, if not necessity, for their existence, and the leg- 
islature in 1885 enacted alaw for their government and control, but 
specifically exempting from its provisions such associations as were 
purely fraternal in character. The statute of 1885 was the earliest com- 
prehensive law upon the subject passed by any legislature, and the only 
considerable criticism upon it has been as to the strictness of its pro- 
visions. It has operated so satisfactorily that it has been enacted entire, 
or its provisions made the substantial basis of a similar law in a number 
of other States, and it would be difficult to suggest any material change 
in the statute likely to more wisely govern and control this class of cor 
porations, 

In relation to the fraternal organ‘zations it has thus far seemed to be 
the policy of the legislature to regard them practically as family assocl- 
ations, and the law has simply provided for their organization, define 
the class of certificates and beneficiaries they might include in their 
transactions, and required a brief annual report to be published, purely 
as a matter of information not otherwise easily attainable by the public. 
It would hardiy seem advisable to attempt more than this, although the 
frequently expressed desire on the part of some of the larger of these a& 
sociations for the creation of a reserve fund, greater in amount than that 
permitted by the present law, of the sum realized from a single asses* 
ment upon the entire membership necessitates serious consideration 2s © 
the safety, no less than the expediency, of authorizing a large accumu 
lation by corporations, and for purposes over which the commonweall 
exercises practically no control. Whether it is desirable in any eveat 1 
attempt further supervision by the insurance department of these fratet 
nal organizations, is more than doubtful. § 

From the manner in which the assessment business has grown, creating 
law rather than following it, very general confusion has arisen as to ¢ 
liabilities under the statute of the two classes into which these (ra0* 
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actions may naturally be separated. 


conducted by lodges or like organizations. 
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In the draft submitted the effort was 
not so much to suggest radical changes in existing law as to simplify the 
present code ; first, by eliminating from chapter 115 everything pertaining 
to disability or death benefits, restoring that statu'e to its original con- 
dition and purposes, and then to absolutely separate assessment insur- 
ance as effected by business corporations from similar transactions when 


This difference was clearly 


recognized and defined, and separately classified as ‘*‘ assessment insur- 
ance” and ‘‘ fraternal beneficiary organizations,” with the provisions of 
law applicable to each distinctively arranged. 
the statutory requirements, entire, in relation to incorporation, the pur- 
pose being to form two complete statutes presenting whatever information 
was necessary for the organization of corporations of either class, and 


their government and control, so far as affected by law. 
No new assessment corporations have been organized 


The drafts included also 


in Massachusetts 


during the year 1887, although one has been incorporated the present 
year. An attempt was made to galvanize into life the defunct fraudulent 


” 


“People’s Benefit Association ; 


a new name was selected, but the old 


managers who fathered the project could not so much as keep fraud and 
falsehood out of the preliminary papers submitted to the department, and 
the scheme came to grief without securing authority to prey upon the 


public. 


The rest of the report is devoted to the cases of the Continental Life of 
Hartford, the Homceopathic Life and the Iron Hall, the subjects of fidelity 
insurance, and various minor topics, and closes with a tribute to the late 


Hon. John K. Tarbox. 


Of the several tables accompanying it we reprint 


that showing the total business transacted by the companies in Massz- 


chusetts during the year, 





Life Insurance by States. 









































. | Insurance | A 
ComPaANiEs, — | Written | se ! osses 
| , in 1837, | . 
New HAMPSHIRE. | | | 
0 eee 66 $99,251 $25,816 $29 222 
Connecticut General....... 41 54 700 | 5 276 3,000 
Connecticut Mutual........ 33 43,000 | 16.243 17,200 
Equitable.......00ee-+0---- 26 57 910 | 12,083 30.000 
John Hancock Mutral...... 4 5,000 | 1,661 1,074 
DEE si6.0060%60-0-000% 3 2 500 | 1,729 10,200 
Massachusetts Mutual...... 164 331,805 | 88,116 64,990 
Metropolitan.............. 3 4 090 28,580 12,903 
Mutual, New York........ 192 360,400 78,913 47,133 
Mutual Benefit............ 21 29,500 II.g5t 23,600 
National........-..--+00.. 4o 41,000 8,079 11,000 
New England Mutual...... 2 5,€00 1,752 28,500 
 ). Saas 48 85,500 21,466 26,005 
Northwestern Mutual....... 56 87,100 10,979 1,000 
Peon Mutual............... 20 56,000 12,590 | on ceeses 
Phoenix Mutual............ 129 191,758 31,260 6,180 
Provident Savings.......... I 1,000 > a 
eae 19,500 4,797 1,000 
Ce ge 2, 3,772,950 38 613 11,302 
Union Mutual.............. 49 59,762 6,877 7,129 
United States.............. 17 22,' 00 2,921 1,255 
EM iekdasdiesssotss:s 41 34,800 1,706 857 
Washington ............... 4 9,000 ft) error 
riicnicmcannews 3,634 | $5,373 936 | $413,014 $333,550 
ARKANSAS, 
AEE ee 2, Re ree $582 SSbnsees 
Massachusetts Mutual...... 87 $320,0c0 16,140 awit 
Mutual, New York 191 694,060 | 72,937 40,665 
me York 82 266,930 | eT) eee 
tavelers 25 61,500 | ae ae 
| IEEE Ser 385 $1,322,490 | $97,915 $40,665 
Equitabl Demers. 
uitable, Iowa............ ewe $4,500 ree 
Gate, New York.....0- 286,o00 oy $2,350 
nnn cccdicewases one 19, , 
Hartford Life and Annuity... rap sag 13,000 
Meme iis y eeseeeceeeee 13,000 1,444 1,000 
ree) New York......... 343,560 28,253 10,522 
lutual Benefit.............. | 130,500 Sj ieee 
alge ellen 86,000 | 1 | Bienen 
= a land Mutual......| 11,022 eS ere 
SE Eres sbcbincececes * 10,1 6,272 
Northwestern Mutual.......| a an 9166 
- vident Savings, N. Y....| 36,009 773 awaited 
ee Life and Accident. | 202,950 2,707 
Une ee ee 974,000 11,627 5,313 
‘hion Central......., ° 18,8 I 
nion Mutual Sees ,857 ME sexewere 
Watchin gutless -++eeeeeees | 4,281 247i | cvcccces 
no ee 16,916 2,803 | eon woe 
Tota! iene 
ee | $2,984,179 $139,629 $52,067 
ee 








* Includes accident business, 
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Life INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. 

















Companies. — 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
BO hc escsssssivesetensee 398 
American..........+.e+e00 29 
BeskShIO. 00 ccceccesccees 423 
ID okcnsassene pseaces 110 
Connecticut General.....-.. 11 
Connecticut Mutual........ 228 
Equitable, New York....... 1 837 
ee eer 162 
Girard Life and Annuity.... I 
SP iniéacsacdeseanedeened 129 
Jeapetial ..ccccocsccccecssce 45 
Jobn Hancock Mutuil...... 24 597 
DEGRA 00 6500500500000 314 
Massachusetts Mutual...... 285 
Metropolitan............- Tor 558 
Michigan Mutual.......... 50 
Mutual, New York.......... 1,944 
Mutual Benefit............. 702 
National, Montpelier....... 1,015 
National, Washington...... heen 
New England Mu.ual...... | 649 
CR eee | 2,485 
Northwestern Mutual....... 858 
Pacific Mutual.............. | 28 
Penn Mutual............... | 2,057 
ere | 26 
Presbyterian Ministers Fucd 14 
Provident Life and Trust. | 1,477 
Provident Savings.......... | 237 
Prudential ....0.ccccsssese 122 028 
State Mutual...............| 116 
WE iniutseeediaewnenes 594 
Unsien Comirdl.ccecsccccces | 950 
Union Mutual..... $6essees 114 
United States.............. 295 
Vath, ...vcsccoweessveccel 172 
Washington..... jueceeed ens } 200 
TOR icccicsniccssenes 266,144 
VERMONT 
MRK ccnccabveepces<eeevns 39 
Connecticut General........ 271 
Connecticut Mutual........ 8 
Equitable, New York....... 227 
Hartford Lite and Annuity. ‘| 295 
IN ines tapsigtluh oid | =. 30 
Massachusetts Mutual...... 84 
Mutual, New York......... 165 
Mutual Benefit.........--.. 6 
New England Mutual...... I 
rrr 230 
Northwestern Mutual....... 121 
Penn Mutual............00+ eee 
Phoenix Mutual.........--. 81 
Provident Savings.......... 7 
State Mutual........ .00... 7 
Standard Life and Accident. 51 
TURPEITE.. ccvcecccvcce cove 1,909 
Union Mutual......... eevee 13 
United States............06 30 
Washington,...........-+6 | II 
TOMB sos covecesevasest 3,506 | 


. Premiums 
ey Received. Losses. 
| 

$28,601 $273.594 | $186,778 
I27 525 57,420 11.048 
1,416,433 148,706 33,535 
93.572 46,040 9 CoO 
17,430 13.18 22 850 
406,250 306.517 275 9>1 
10,010, 332 872,700 296 676 
414,394 98,244 78 905 
2,125 26,840 21,950 
274 500 32,119 11,750 
208 ,000 RO = _aeeeonas 
2,038,694 239.648 | 85.227 
1,424,232 110,456 | 66,464 
1,050,505 114 787 26 860 
11,185 790 797,546 276,677 
136,607 5,315 2,0co 
4 981,935 1,589,802 911,175 
1,903,570 426.778 333,602 
2,745,800 226,818 | 70,250 
ie 4.089 19,409 
1,906 879 421.785 | 162,530 
10,520,622 1,047,513 | 168,118 
2,286,745 | 396 406 | 77,770 
58,325 ee 
4,937,177 913.997 | 345.459 
44,901 | 19.032 | 21,225 
27,500 | 10,680 | 18,659 
4,659,312 | 1,238,126 | 218,695 
1,059,000 | 74.523 | 50,400 
14,093,679 | 768 480 | 203,235 
432,500 78.935 | 18,0co 
1,195 156 | 140.885 | 40,856 
1,626,468 154.570 | 2400 
224.907 34,326 | 42,603 
890,180 69,207 12,300 
116,150 5,780 | 1,000 
680 493 171,455 23,382 
$85,026,350 | $10,849,303 | $4,174,889 
$49,871 $18,408 $12,140 
278,150 36,877 | 3.995 
9.377 19,738 12,861 
419,054 61,090 39,306 
297,500 25,063 18,000 
49,505 | 6,821 | 4,000 
94,220 | 18,119 8,155 
216,320 109.697 | 40,828 
16.135 5,451 7.200 
11.730 4,0 2 17,085 
485,020 106,077 56,651 
219.509 CRM Ek basses 
tenes 5,268 heweawivi 
95.581 16,200 9,5°7 
30,000 31 are 
13,000 3,708 1,000 
156,750 829 10 
*3,455,192 *309,277 *26 687 
26,182 2,161 5,730 
30,700 eS ee 
22,000 A ee 
$5,973,387 $506,938 $263,105 











* Mostly accident business. 





President Coit’s Address to the New York Board. 


In his able address to the New York Board of Fire Underwriters last 
week, the newly-elected president, George H. Coit, after briefly touching 
upon the present condition of the business in New York, expressed his 
belief that it would not be permanent, and that there would again be gen- 
erally concerted action by the companies as to rates, commissions and 


rules, 


thorough adjustment of rates. 


One reason for the failure of the compact was the lack of a 
He recommended a material increase in 


the surveying and inspection force of the survey bureau, both to help the 
committee on rates in its work and to secure the benefit of thorough and 


repeated inspections in reducing the fire loss. 


Said Mr. Coit: 


The amount of brokerage paid being admitted as a large feature of a 
company’s expense account, a very pertinent question is suggested : 
What do we get for the money thus spent? and the only answer is, other 
conditions being fairly equal, that the company spending the most for 
brokerage gets the most business, and with rates as they are now it is an 
open question whether getting an increased amount of business be really 
an advantage to a company; if it be an advantage, the outlay for broker- 
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age brings its profitable return ; if it be not an advantage, the money has 
not been well spent. But if this item of expense under present condi- 
tions be one of doubdttul benefit to a company, are there not certain 
expenditures which in any condition of our business are sure to bring 
profitable return, and is not one of them the cost of careful surveys and 
thorough and repeated inspections of risks? The question I beg ycu to 
consider is this: Can we not afford to spend more money in this direc- 
tion with the full conviction that it is not being wasted, but that it is as 
certain as anything in our business can be to prove a profitable invest- 
ment? 

He then cited the number of inspections made by one inspector during 
the past year and the improvements which had resulted from them, and 
expressed his belief that it would be greatly for the underwriters’ inter- 
est, money well spent and sure of profitable return, if the inspection 
force were largely increased to the extent of providing for the entire 
city, districted by a well matured system, giving to each inspector a dis- 
trict for which he is held responsible, larger in area up town and smaller 
down town in the crowded sections of the city. 

He called attention to the large number of fires from defective flues, 
which faults could only be corrected during the construction of a new 
building or the alteration of an old one, and pointed out the valuable 
service which an adequate force of trained inspectors would render by 
adding to their present duties a system of inspection auxiliary to and in 
aid of the city building department. Of the management of the fire 
patrol Mr, Coit expressed himself in commeudatory terms. He com- 
pared the general expenses of the board with those of the Boston and 
Chicago boards, showing that for the past five years New York’s had 
averaged fifty cents per $100 of premium receipts, less than one-half the 
sum expended in either of the other two cities ; ccnsequently, he thought 
the New York board could well afford to quadruple the present inspection 
force, as a wise business investment. 

The president spoke of the difficulty, which existed at present, of 
ob:aining at loss meetings a quorum of the companies interested, while 
frequently the representatives were clerks, from whom no advice or sug- 
gestions could be expected; also of the fashion which had grown up of 
having companies represented in the adjustment by their own adjusters, 
and concluded: 

Our representatives are employed not to make the loss as low as pos- 
sible, but to find out as near as can be done the amount fairly due to the 
assured ; that can perhaps be ascertained better by the few than by the 
many, but if the many must participate, let us see to it that personal 
rivalries and ambitions and premature expressions of opinion and inde- 
pendent committals be checked, and that all work for the common end 
alone a fair ascertainment of the loss, Certainiy there ought to be con- 
cert of action among us in the settlement of our losses, if we cannot at 
present agree upon rates. 

Gentlemen, I think it would be well for us to attend the loss meetings 
in. person, and if anyone chooses to be represented in the adjustment by 
an individual adjuster, that the adjuster be instructed that independent 
action by him is not permissible, and that each other company interested 
in the loss, whether represented by the committee or by another adjuster, 
is by just right entitled to courteous conference. 

This may be now but a small cloud in the sky, perhaps not bigger than 
a man’s hand, but if the matter be left unheeded and the present tendency 
continues, there may be trouble and discredit in store for us, and the 
subject is worthy your careful consideration. 





The Life Insurance Rebate Question. 


In reference to the question of rebates, which has been for some time a 
matter of agitation in life insurance circles, and about which The Balti- 
more Underwriter in particular has expressed itself so freely, President 
Hyde of the Equitable Life Assurance Society has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the editor of that journal : 

New York, May 24, 1888, 
C. C. BompaucH, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

DEAR Six :—Since writing to you onthe goth inst., I have read the arti- 
cle in The Baltimore Underwriter of the 21st inst., entitled ‘*‘ The Equit- 
able Life and the Rebate Question,” in which, by the publication of acor- 
respondence between L, H. Baldwin, secretary of the Baltimore Life Un- 
derwriters Association, and this society and of your remarks in connec- 
tion therewith, you clearly indicate that in your opinion the Equitable 
Society is responsible for the withdrawal of Messrs. Bowes & Hall from 
the Baltimore and Washington Life Underwriters Associations, respec- 
tively. 

The counsel of this society advise that it has no right under its contract 
with its managers in Baltimore and Washington, Messrs. Bowes & Hall, 
to coerce them either to join or to remain members of associations of any 
kind. Further, this society cannot have one set of rules for the govern- 
ment of its agents in Maryland and another set for Pennsylvania, but its 
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regulations (including measures of reform) must be uniform throughout 
its different agencies. 

I have had an interview with Messrs. Bowes & Hall, and am satisfied 
from their statements that there are two sides to this question, and that 
they have been grossly misrepresented, and further that they are in a posi. 
tion to defend themselves successfully against all attacks which may be 
made on their good faith and honorable dealing. 

Furthermore, even supposing that a right existed on our part to coerce 
our agents into joining life associations other than the Equitable Society, 
it is questionable whether we should submit the action of our managers to 
the dictation of associations of other companies whose decisions might be 
wise or the reverse, according to the capacity or bias of the members 
composing them. 

am in thorough accord with any movement which will secure an 
absolute extinction of the practice among life insurance agents of making 
rebates on premiums and will be glad to take measures with the officers 
of other companies to eradicate this evil in every State of the Union. In 
my judgment such a result has never been secured and never will be 
secured by a combination of agents. Nosuch combination has ever been 
formed and carried on without the suspicion of evasion on the part of 
some of the members, and I am not willing to bind this company to obli- 
gations which we must in honor sacredly perform unless the agents of 
other companies are, in common with those of the Equitable Life Assur. 
ance Society, subjected to a penalty greater than expulsion from an asso. 
ciation for the violation of the agreement. The penalty should in my 
opinion be not only expulsion from the company employing them, but 
also exclusion from employment by the other companies who are parties 
to the agreement. 

Again I take this opportunity to repudiate for this society all responsi- 
bility for creating or fostering the pernicious practice of rebates of pre- 
miums on life insurance policies. 

Every life underwriter and journalist, who has been long in business, 
knows that it. was the action of another great life insurance company in 
1878, by a reduction of its premiums on life insurance policies, which was 
directly the cause of the evil under discussion. 

What companies refused to follow this bad example and led a vigorous 
opposition to it? The New York Life and the Equitable. If it had not 
been for the action of these two companies it is probable that the majority 
of the other companies would have been compelled in self-defense to 
reduce their premiums also. The result of this active protest is well 
known, The company referred to had no followers, All the other com- 
panies maintained normal rates. If this reduction of . rates had been 
forced on all the companies, who can tell what would have been the con- 
dition of American life insurance to-day? But the agents of the protest- 
ing companies were obliged to iook possible ruin to their business in the 
face. Whatcould they do? When the largest and richest company at 
that date offered policies at a considerable reduction, not only for the first 
year, but on renewal premiums also, the agents were in adilemma. They 
were compelled either to make rebates on the premiums out of their own 
commissions or else starve. 

While the struggle against the reduction of rates lasted, no reform in 
the rebate question was possible. Under an ablerand wiser management 
the great company referred to has restored rates to a normal scale, and it 
may be that the present moment is a favorable time for the introduction 
of salutary measures in regard to the rebates of premiums. 

The Equitable Society heartily desires to put a stop to this practice, but 
regards all the efforts heretofore made in that direction as futile. If the 
other companies or journalists are in earnest in this matter, why not prove 
it by taking hold of the question in a businesslike way, and with such 
energy that there may be no doubt about the success of the effort? Asa 
proof that we are serious in regard to this matter, the following proposi- 
tion is presented: 

If the principal competing life insurance companies, say twelve uf 
them—will formally agree in writing to put a stop to the rebating prac- 
tice in every form, and will subject their agents to heavy penalties for 
violation of the agreement, and will submit to impartial competent judg- 
ment as to the sufficiency of charges of violation, and wil! enter into such 
reasonable and practicable arrangements (agreeable to the united com- 
panies) as will be calculated to secure the efficiency of the project, the 
Equitable Life will cordially unite in such a reform, which must embrace 
all parts of the United States, and I should be glad if this discussion 
should be the means of bringing this subject to the attention of all the 
life insurance companies, for their favorable consideration. 

Very truly yours, H. B. Hye. 





Life Insurance in Florida. 








Receipts in 
Florida. 


Risks in 
Florida. 


Losses in 


ComPpanigs. Florida. 


$621,614 





Equitable, New York 
Manhattan 


Es Snax Cbe decd vacansal 
Washington 





Total 





$2,670,079 | 
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MERE MENTION. 


—Irwin, Pa., wili have water-works. 

—The water supply system at Medford, Mass., has recently been con- 
siderably extended. 

—Wm. H. Brewster, Jr., has resigned the Massachusetts agency of 
the Fire Association of New York. 

—The ex-Soldiers Mutual Insurance Company of Goshen, Ind., capi- 
tal $200,000, has been incorporated. 

--Thomas Steele of Suffield, Conn., is in jail charged with burning a 
barn at East Windsor eighteen months ago. 

—The Lorillard Insurance Company of New York, which failed in 
1871, has paid a last dividend of 3.4 per cent. 

—John B, Wilder, vice-president of the Louisville Insurance Company, 
died recently, in the seventy-first year of his age. 

—At Coeymans, N. Y., it is proposed to obtain a supply of water for 
fire purposes from the West Shore Railroad's pipes. 

—A. C. Brown, a New York insurance agent, last week, while asleep 
walked out of a Chicago hotel window and was killed. 

—The Sheboygan, Wis., water-works will be extended by the laying of 
4% miles of mains and the setting of forty-five new hydrants. 

—The firm name of the Rollos of Chicago has been changed to William 
E. Rollo & Son, not Co., as printed in THE SrEcTATOR of May 17. 

—Owing to frequent fires in the business portion of Holliston, Mass., 
several insurance companies have canceled their mercantile risks there, 

—J. B, Bennett is engaged in organizing a new Chicago fire insurance 
company, to be called the Indemnity, and havea cash capital of $250,000. 

—A young business man of Chattanooga named McCullogh is under 
arrest, charged with setting fire to his paint and wall-paper store last 
month. : 

—At New Orleans the establishment of a full paid fire department is 
again being agitated. New Orleans has the largest volunteer department 
in the world. 

--The hat factory of Jacob Bauer at Orange, N. J., was burned on 
Thursday. The water supply was insufficient, and the fire department 
could do little. 

—We have received from Insurance Commissioner Joseph O. Smith of 
Maine, a bound copy of Part I, of his report for 1887, covering fire and 
marine insurance, 

—Another argument for the silver men comes from Oregon. An ex- 
ploding lamp scattered flaming kerosene about and burnt up $500 in 
gtreenbacks, Silver does not burn. 

—Waitstill Hastings, one of the organizers and long a director of the 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company, died last week in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., aged eighty years. 

—W. H. Daniels of Des Moines, Ia., Thos. S. Cunningham of Chicago 
and Theodore Roller of Wheeling, will accept thanks for back copies of 
THe SpecraAToR. We now haveall we need. 


—A banner, valued at $75, has been given by the Hekla Fire Insurance 
Company of Madison, Wis , as one of the prizes at the June tournament 
of the Wisconsin State Firemen’s Association. 

—The Montreal fire committee made its annual inspection of the fire 
Stations May 17, and expressed the greatest satisfaction with the condition 
of the houses and apparatus and the drill of the men. 

—George Dawson of Oakland, Cal., whose house was recently burned 
is suing the owner of the water-works for $7500. He charges that the 
failure of the works to supply enough water caused the loss. 


—The Philadelphia Fire Insurance Patrol reports for the month of 
April sixty-six actual fires, with an insurance loss of $40,818.59. The es- 
timated uninsured loss was $2280. Total insurance involved, $748,050. 


—Commissioner Maxwell has declined to allow the Fire Association of 
New York to change its name to the Mutual Fire Association of New 
York or the Mutual Exchange of New York. Why not call it the 
“ Strong-arm Fire” ? 


—The aldermen of Montreal want the city to go into the fire insurance 
business, They think that the companies have enjoyed the monopoly of 
Paying losses long enough, and wish to give the taxpayers a chance to 
share the fun. The plan is to add the rate of insurance to the assess- 
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ments, collecting it at the same time. It is proposed to insure buildings 
only, and the values taken will be those of the assessors. Developments 
will be awaited with interest. 


—During the three months ending March 31, the insurance losses at 
Chicago, IIl., as reported by the insurance patrol, aggregated $737,763.22 ; 
the total insurance was $3,£76,777.75 ; insurance over loss $2,839 014.53. 


—At the annual meeting of the Charleston, S. C., Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters the following named officers were re-elected: S. Y. Tupper, 
president; C. K. Huger, vice-president; B. F. Alston, secretary and 
treasurer. 

—We are in receipt of a bound copy of Part II. of the report of Insur- 
ance Commissioner Merrill of Massachusetts, embracing life, casualty 
and gurantee insurance. Copious extracts from the advance sheets will 
be found on another page. 


—About 3000 retail dealers have petitioned the New York fire commis- 
sioners to abolish the rules prohibiting the sale of fireworks in shops 
where tobacco and cigars, dry-goods, toys or other goods of an inflam- 
mable nature are kept for sale. 


—The death rate in twenty-eight great towns of England and Wales for 
the week ending April 21 was1g.9. In London it was 18.9, the 1552 deaths 
including 92 from whooping cough, 21 from scarlet fever, 18 measles, 10 
diphtheria and 13 enteric fever. 

—A Chicago paper is authority for the statement that some $18,000,000 
of new life insurance was written by standard companies in that city last 
year , also that nearly $20,000 are paid out there weekly by the companies 
for death or endowment claims, 


—lIn the United States Circuit Court last week, Mrs. Henrietta P. Ser- 
geant was refused a new tria! of her suit against the Home Berefit Asso- 
ciation for $5000 on the life of her brother E. F. Hall, Jr., who killed 
himself about eighteen months since. 


—America, the new Chicago weekly, is a real addition to our high 
class periodical literature. It sets out to be a distinctively American 
journal, and so far has certainly succeeded. It will have the best wishes 
of its Eastern contemporaries for a long and prosperous career. 


—By the explosion of the Montreal (Can.) Gas Company’s reservoir on 
Saturday last six persons were killed and six injured, of whom two will 
probably die. It is believed that the disaster was caused by the careless- 
ness of an employee, who approached a leak with a lighted lamp. 


—Several attempts were made last week to burn the St. Vincent’s 
Orphan Asylum at San Rafael, Cal., in which are housed about 600 chil. 
dren. The incendiaries proved to be boys, inmates of the asylum, who 
wanted to escape. One has confessed and a number are under arrest. 


—During a drunken carousal in an Italian laborers’ boarding-house at 
West Pittston, Pa., on Saturday night, alamp was upset and the house 
burned. One person, a girl, was burned to death; two persons were 
fatally burned and two others badly injured by jumping from the win- 
dows. 

—H. B. Silsby of Williamsport, Pa., formerly State manager for Penn- 
sylvania of the Equitable Accident Association of Binghamton, N. Y., 
and since then connected with the Manufacturers Accident Indemnity 
Company of Geneva, N. Y., has re-entered the service of the Equitable 
Accident. 

—One thousand and sixty-six deaths were registered in eighty-seven 
cities and towns in California, having an aggregate population of 734,750, 
during March ; an annual rate of 17.4a thousand. The deaths included 
small-pox, 15; diphtheria, 28 ; scarlet fever, 10; measles, 24 ; whoop '‘ng- 
cough, 3; and enteric fever, 18. 


--A number of residents on Red Cross avenue, Newport, a short time 
ago petitioned the city council for a fire alarm box in their neighborhood, 
and in due time the box was set up. Since then the same persons have 
petitioned the same body for the removal of the box, as they objected to 
the poles erected for the wires. 


—Says The Indianapolis News: ‘‘ The insurance men are by no means 
dropping their opposition to the attempt to convert the fire department 
into a purely political machine, and to oust Chief Webster, because he 
will not do the bidding of a clique of councilmen who have exalted ideas 
of the position they fill, and think their mission on earth is to make room 
for political ward workers. The State agents have already expressed 
themselves in no uncertain tones on this matter, and the local board of 
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underwriters will do the same, perhaps this week, and in addition every 
individual member proposes to see what he can do in a personal way to 
head off the iniquity. 


—Some very valuable hints as to how we may adorn our homes and 
selves artistically, are found in The Woman’s World, edited by Oscar 
Wilde. The new and unique ideas regarding table adornment are also 
especially worthy of comment, and all housekeepers who desire to give 
original and dainty Juncheons should read this commendable magazine. 


—The Life Insurance Association of New York held its regular monthly 

meeting at the Union Square Hotel last Thursday evening with President 
John H. Raymond in the chair, Sumner Ballard was elected an hon- 
orary member. Speeches were made by Wayland Trask, Colonel Jacobs 
of the Boston Life Underwriters Association, W. S. Andrews and Dr. 
Burge. ; 
—The Equitable Accident Association of Binghamton, is one of the 
most successful assessment companies deing business in this field. It 
has a membership of over 12,000, and during the past four years it has 
paid over $300,000 in claims, It is pushed with much energy by its en- 
terprising managers, John Anderson, president, and James B. Arnold, 
secretary. 

—Julia Metz, the female accomplice of the life insurance swindlers 
Castelnau and Scheurer, has been sentenced at Vienna to imprisonmen} 
for four years. As noted some weeks ago, Castelnau has gone to prison 
for eight years, and another accomplice, a chemist named Marticet, for 
five years, while Scheurer really died at last by his own hand some 
months since, 


—‘* Clara,” remarked Mrs, Breezy to an intimate friend at luncheon, 
‘‘ George, dear fellow, is going to take out another policy for me to-day.” 
The new waiter-girl, a recent importation from Thompson street, pricked 
up her ears and said: ‘‘Oh, missus, for de Lawd’s sake tell him to play 
three-cleven-seven, ’cos I dreamed I saw a white cat smoking a cigarette 
last night.” —Zx. 


—The New York Board of Fire Underwriters last week requested the 
officers and the chairman of the committee on fire patrol and the chair- 
man of the committee on police and origin of fires to confer with the 
commissioners of the fire department in reference to the vacancy of the 
office of fire marshal, and to exercise their influence to prevent the ap- 
pointment of any improper person to the office. 


—A telegram from Harrisburg, Va., says: ‘‘ Frank May, working in a 
sawmill near Port Republic, was caught Saturday by the saw, which 
cut off his left leg at the thigh, entered his side and cut his bowels, liver 
and lungs, and forced the heart from the left to the right side. He lived 
fourteen hours and suffered intense thirst. The water he drank flowed 
out at the wound in his side. He was conscious until] death. 


—Five persons fell from windows in New York city on one day last 
week, three being instantly killed and two receiving fatal injuries. 
Two of them are supposed to have been walking in their sleep ; one fell 
asleep while sitting on the window sill, and one was cleaning a window. 
One man fell upon the iron spikes of a railing which pierced his legs, 
and he hung head downward for half an hour before being rescued. 


—-New York had another rag warehouse fire last Thursday, and, like 
that a few weeks ago, with fatal results. The flames started among some 
rags on an upper story, which was at once filled with suffocating smoke. 
The ten old women in the room made arush for the street, which eight 
of them reached in safety, but one fell while trying to slide down a rope 
and was fatally injured, and another was rescued by a fireman, but so 
badly burned that she may die, 


—While at work on the foundation wall of a house on Ninth avenue, 
New York, 1ecently, a stone mason named Cannon struck his ham- 
mer on a small dynamite cartridge which had been accidentally left im- 
bedded in a block of stone at the quarry. The cartridge exploded, the 
block was shattered to fragments, and Cannon was fatally injured, one 
leg and both of his arms being broken and his body otherwise mutilated. 
Another man, startled by the explosion, fell from a scaffolding and disio- 
cated his leg. 

—A barrel of benzine varnish exploded May 22, in the cellar of 
Hackett’s chair factory in Philadelphia, killing two men, The coolness 
of two other employees on the second and third floors, who quickly 
closed the hatchways, prevented the fire from spreading through the 
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building, which was filled with inflammable stock, and the flames were 
quenched before doing more than about $3000 damage. It is supposed 
that one of the dead men had carried a light into the cellar and thus 
caused the explosion. 


—Four out of every five oil tank fires originate from lightning. The 
vapor of petroleum is one of the best electrical conductors known to 
science. When a cloud comes within the limit of its attraction, the elec. 
tricity is conducted straight into the tank. Colonel Lee, an engineer of 
the Confederate Army, suggested that all oil tanks should be as under. 
ground cisterns and covered with at least a foot of earth. He believed 
that it was practicable to protect oil tanks from electrical discharges by 
locating them underground. 


—The Mutual Benefit Life Company of Hartford, Conn., which was 
organized in 1869, wrote in 1887 $1,588,000 insurance, and had in force 
January 1 $4,947,000. The company’s receipts last year were £75,371, of 
which it paid for claims $55,803, the total disbursements being $71,726, 
The company announces that the five years since the establishment of the 
reserve plan, expiring July 1, members who joined before July 1, 1883, 
will then be entitled to a first dividendof $8.65 per $1000. Hon, A. R, 
Goodrich is president of the company, and DeWitt J. Peek, secretary, 


—Life Insurance Superintendent—‘‘ Great Caesar! Another $100,000 
gone on Mr. Strongman ; dead at forty.” Secretary—‘ Yes, sir; and the 
president of the Thirty Mile a Day Association is very low. We've got 
$50,000 risked on him; and then there’s Bullyboy, the champion sprinter, 
just buried, $20,000 gone on him, and we had $500,000 risked on stroke 
oars, pedestrians, pugilists, etc., all dead within a week.” Superintend- 
ent—‘‘ There isn’t a moment to lose. Telegraph all the agents to insure 
the sick and dying. If we don’t get more invalids and fewer athletes 
we'll be swamped.”—Omaha World. 


—The New York State Relief and People’s Benefit Association of 
Albany, N. Y., now eight years of age, has since incorporation paid death 
claims amounting in the aggregate to $155,113.77. Last year its total 
receipts were $77,557, and total disbursements $72,262, of which were 
paid for claims $65,784. The association wrote new business last year to 
the amount of $2,232,000, making a total of $3,962,000 insurance in force 
at the close of the year. W. J. Weaver is president and Jas. E. Allanson 
secretary of the association, and its general agent is Charles E. Smith of 
Binghamton, who desires active agents in all unoccupied territory. 


—The Chicago explosion, caused by some electric light workmen bor- 
ing through a gas main without knowing it (?), made considerable havoc, 
and the store at State and Jackson streets looks pretty well shaken up. 
The most prominent feature about it, however, is the carefulness with 
which the agents of the company that insures plate glass windows have 
had all the glass from the old windows broken into small bits and piled 
in front of the windows, which have over them the advertisement of the 
insurance company. Great is enterprise in Chicago, We understand 
that, when the pieces have to be removed they will be set in gold or some 
other metal and sold to hotel clerks throughout the country for breast- 
pins.—Light, Heat and Power. 





AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 


—Paul Newman, agent of the Germania Life, at Boston. 

—E. T. Abbott, agent for the Franklin Fire, at Lowell, Mass, 

—E. P. Ingraham, agent for the Buffalo German, at Worcester, Mass. 

—A. M. Spencer & Co., agents for the Anglo Nevada, at West Superior, Wis. 

—D. A. Pierson, general agent of the A2tna Life for Oregon and Washington 
Territory. 

—S. W. Brown, agent for the New York Fire, at Boston, succeeding Jordan, 
Lovett & Co, 

—John J. Downey, special agent for New England of the Royal, Pennsylvania 
and London and Lancashire. 

—Joseph G. Wasson, special agent of the Union of Pennsylvania for the States 
of Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky and West Virginia. 

—Charles M. Slocum, special agent of the Providence-Washington for Connec 
ticut, Northern and Western Massachusetts and Maine. 

—E. S. Walker, general agent of the American Fire of New York for all States 
west of Pennsylvania and east of the Mississippi river, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 








